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EACH  me.  Father, 
when  I  pray 

Not  to  ask  for  more 

But  rather  let  me  give  Thee 
thanks 

For  what  lies  at  my  door. 

For  food  and  drink,  for  gentle 
rain. 

For  sunny  skies  above. 

For  peace  and  joy  and  home 
and  friends. 

But  most  of  all  for  love. 
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So  They  Say 


W-K  tEVER  have  we  seen  difficult  and  often  huge 
projects  tackled  [as  in  America]  with  such 
incredible  speed,  enthusiasm,  and  downright  efficiency 
(in  one  case  actually  removing  mountains  during  road 
construction  operations);  never  have  we  experienced 
such  friendliness  and  desire  to  please  customers  as  we 
did  in  American  shops  and  stores;  and  American  hos¬ 
pitality  was  at  times  most  embarrassing.  We  often  wish 
that  many  more  of  our  people  could  visit  America  and 
see  for  themselves  the  optimism,  enthusiasm,  and  capa¬ 
city  for  hard  work  evident  everywhere,  and  enjoy  the 
great  friendliness  and  hospitality  which  would  inevitably 
be  showered  upon  them.  The  young  country  has  much 
to  offer  all  who  visit  it.” — Robert  R.  and  Bertha  Ford- 
ham  in  The  Friend  (London). 

“If  you  want  the  [voting]  record  of  a  Republican, 
write  to  the  Democratic  National  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  vice  versa,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  in  whom  you  are  interested.” — The  Christian 
Century,  October  10,  1956. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  psychological  interpretations. 
We  feel  that  the  term  ‘disownment’  today  has  more 
meaning  of  rejection  than  it  had  in  previous  years.  In 
earlier  times,  the  idea  of  rejection  was  there,  but  there 
was  also,  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  practice,  the  fact  that 
the  primary  aim  of  disownment  was  not  to  lose  and  reject 
a  member  in  a  final  sense,  but  to  awaken  a  member  and 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  received  back  into  the  fold.” — 
From  “The  Problem  of  Disownment,”  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Frankford  Friends  Meeting,  Pa. 

“There  is  a  possibility  that  racial  wars  will  come 
again.  Before  another  century  will  have  passed,  we  shall 
see  how  millions  of  people  kill  each  other  at  once.  The 
whole  Orient  will  stand  up  against  Europe,  the  old  world 
against  the  new, — why  not?  Those  enormous  projects 
like  the  Suez  Canal  are  perhaps  preparations  for  these 
monstrous  conflicts  of  which  we  cannot  have  any  real 
picture  as  yet.” — Gustave  Flaubert  in  a  letter  to  George 
Sand,  written  October  3,  1870,  quoted  in  Le  Monde 
(Paris). 

“The  school  question  is  almost  as  great  a  moral 
crisis  in  our  national  history  as  the  slavery  question  was. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  same  issue  of  the 
dignity  of  man  is  at  stake,  though  on  a  different  level. 
.  .  .  There  is  majesty  in  the  law,  but  it  alone  is  not 
enough  when  a  whole  community  defies  the  law.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  important  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
vitalities  of  a  community  to  create  the  conditions  in 
which  the  law  is  obeyed  and  inequality  is  gradually 
diminished.” — Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  Christianity  and 
Crisis  (New  York). 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Newly  Created  Chaos 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  confirmed  once  more  the  observation 
of  Karl  Marx  that  wars  are  the  express  trains  of  history. 
At  this  moment  there  is  no  use  putting  together  the 
snapshots  taken  from  an  ever-changing  contemporary 
scene  in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  panoramic  view  of 
events.  Our  satisfaction  in  not  being  involved  in  either 
geographic  area  can  hardly  give  us  a  sense  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  contentment.  For  years  we  have  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  Poland  and  Hungary  through  radio  programs 
specifically  beamed  at  iron  curtain  countries.  But  apart 
from  such  a  political  interest,  all  of  us  are,  of  course, 
morally  involved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  our 
sympathies  in  this  struggle  of  the  Russian  satellites  for 
freedom.  It  is  still  too  early  to  chalk  up  any  progress 
(if  there  should  prove  to  be  such)  as  a  triumph  of  West¬ 
ern  democracy.  Not  every  defeat  of  our  opponent  needs 
to  be  our  victory.  Even  if  Russia  should  have  to  give 
in  to  Polish  resistance  permanently,  we  had  better  re¬ 
member  that  Poland  wants  to  remain  Communist  and 
that  her  independence  might  still  be  one  of  precarious 
tenure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  speak  of  progress  and 
of  moral  success  in  spite  of  the  tragic  course  which  events 
took.  Russia’s  colonialism  is  swiftly  following  the  path 
of  all  colonialism  in  this  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  faces  the  beginning  of  its  end  because  it  is 
under  the  moral  indictment  of  world  opinion.  The 
tragic  plight  of  Hungary  arouses  in  all  of  us  a  moral 
partisanship  that  expresses  itself  in  the  humanitarian 
impulse  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering  as  soon  as  the 
way  opens.  The  tenor  of  world  opinion  is  unmistakably 
one  of  indignation  toward  the  oppressor  and  pity  for  the 
oppressed.  The  eruption  of  Soviet  violence  is  most  dis¬ 
turbing,  and  at  this  writing  the  danger  of  a  broadening 
of  the  conflicts  is  by  no  means  over  in  spite  of  the  U.N. 
police  action. 

The  aggressive  acts  of  England,  France,  and  Israel 
remind  us  of  the  gp'im  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is 
still  much  more  restricted  to  the  role  of  a  moral  agent 
than  we  had  thought.  And  here  again  we  find  ourselves 
divided,  for  Egypt’s  record  of  provocative  acts  against 
Israel  detracts  from  our  otherwise  ready  sympathies  for 
a  country  now  facing  disaster  and  humiliation. 


The  Moral  Issue 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  involved  in  the  struggle 
of  any  nation  for  democratic  freedom,  as  we  are  also 
more  than  uneasy  spectators  in  the  drama  of  warfare 
being  waged  between  nations  who  had  joined  us  in 
adopting  solemnly  the  principle  of  arbitration.  A  new 
era  in  our  struggle  against  war  thus  forces  itself  upon 
us.  We  are  living  once  more  in  an  atmosphere  of  mount¬ 
ing  distrust,  this  time  affecting  our  relations  with  those 
whom  we  considered  close  allies  in  all  efforts  for  peace. 
There  seemed  some  hope  in  conducting  negotiations  for 
disarmament,  and  world  opinion  turned  with  increasing 
insistence  against  H-bomb  tests.  Yet  at  precisely  the  time 
when  we  were  nursing  these  hopes  cautiously,  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  must  have  been  under  way. 

Alibis  for  aggression  such  as  "police  action’’  and  for 
suppression,  now  named  “restoring  order,’’  are  a  mark 
of  uneasiness  op  the  part  of  the  aggressors.  There  might 
be  some  small  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  things 
could  have  been  even  worse.  Russia  might  have  con¬ 
ceivably  proceeded  with  even  greater  ruthlessness  in 
Poland.  The  French  and  British  people  might  have 
displayed  greater  unanimity  than  they  really  did.  But  in 
both  cases  it  seems  evident  that  no  nation  can  afford 
any  more  to  by-pass  the  conscience  of  world  opinion 
without  at  least  taking  notice  of  its  existence.  Official 
excuses  seldom  reflect  the  real  temper  of  a  people.  In 
all  nations,  including  Russia  and  China,  uncounted  men 
and  women  exist  who  disapprove  of  their  leaders’  actions. 
We  believe  their  numbers  are  bound  to  grow  as  the 
families  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  join  them  in 
sorrow  and  despair.  Victory  of  whatever  nature  will  not 
mark  the  end  of  the  conflicts.  And  whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  events  will  be,  it  must  primarily  signal  the  start 
of  a  more  intensive  and  realistic  struggle  to  establish 
fairness  and  justice  in  all  international  relations.  The 
moral  conscience  of  the  nations  must  count  on  the  dor¬ 
mant  energies  of  the  churches  everywhere  to  confirm 
the  vision  of  the  Psalmist  who  knew  that  God  "makes 
wars  cease  to  the  end  of  the  earth’’  (Psalm  46)  and  that 
He  has  the  power  to  "give  deliverance  to  the  needy  and 
crush  the  oppressor’’  (Psalm  72). 
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On  Prayer 

By  OTTO  FRICK 


IF  we  want  to  find  out  what  prayer  can  mean  for  our 
lives,  we  must  not  stop  at  theories  about  it.  We 
must  begin  by  praying.  We  need  prayer  in  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  just  as  we  need  thinking.  Through  re¬ 
sponsible  thought  and  consideration  we  do  our  bit  to 
make  every  task  that  confronts  us  come  out  well.  In 
prayer  we  ask  that  God  may  enter  into  all  our  action. 
There  can  be  no  question,  then,  as  to  when  or  about 
what  we  are  to  pray.  As  Jesus  says,  we  ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  lose  heart. 

Jesus  most  fully  lived  the  life  of  prayer.  His  disciples 
once  came  to  him  with  the  request,  “Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray."  As  devout  Jews  they  had  surely  prayed  before 
but  perhaps  more  by  way  of  satisfying  a  religiously  pre¬ 
scribed  requirement.  Living  with  their  Master,  they 
had  observed  and  realized  that  his  praying  was  more 
than  a  religious  form.  The  Master’s  prayer,  they  saw, 
was  real  communion  with  God,  the  son  speaking  with 
the  Father.  Prayer  was  for  him  an  inner  experience,  a 
source  of  power  and  of  peace.  Such  prayer  the  disciples 
had  not  known  until  now,  and  in  their  hearts  they  longed 
to  be  able  to  pray  as  they  saw  Jesus  do.  The  insight 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  learn  to  pray  led  them  to 
make  this  request.  They  did  not  ask  the  Master  for  a 
new  prayer;  forms  of  prayer  they  surely  knew  in  plenty. 
But  their  request  was  clear  and  definite:  “Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray.” 

The  answer  Jesus  gave  them,  simple  but  of  basic  im¬ 
portance,  can  unlock  for  us  the  innermost  secret  of  true 
prayer:  “When  you  pray,  say  simply  Father.  .  .  .”  The 
secret  lies  in  the  word  “Father,”  in  our  relation  as  chil¬ 
dren  to  Him.  To  recognize  God  as  our  Father,  from 
whom  we  come,  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  are,  to  hold 
to  this  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  human  beings,  this  is  to  pray. 

Such  was  Jesus’  own  relationship  to  God.  For  the 
most  part,  the  prayers  which  he  spoke  aloud  in  his  friends’ 
hearing  begin  with  the  word  “Father.”  In  his  praying 
he  was  not  principally  concerned  with  the  granting  of 
this  or  that  petition,  but  with  a  living  communion  with 
his  Father  and  with  his  Father’s  business.  As  an  example 
of  prayer  in  his  sense,  he  has  given  his  disciples  and 
us  the  “Our  Father.” 

At  its  beginning  stand  the  three  great  requests  that 
begin  with  “Thy,  Thy,  Thy.”  The  Father’s  name,  that 


This  brief  article  is  part  of  "The  Sources  of  Strength  in  Our 
Life,"  the  1950  Richard  L.  Cary  Lecture  given  at  Germany  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  translation  is  by  Florence  L.  Rite. 


is.  His  nature  and  being,  are  to  be  held  holy.  His  king¬ 
dom  is  to  come  to  us,  on  earth;  He  is  to  become  Lord 
of  all  actuality.  His  will  is  to  come  to  pass  everywhere 
here  on  earth,  as  completely  as  in  heaven.  In  this  spirit- 
directed  prayer,  then,  we  have  to  do  first  with  God’s 
business,  in  which  the  affairs  of  mankind  and  all  else 
are  included.  We  should  give  heed  to  this  in  our  own 
praying,  and  subordinate  all  our  own  petitions  to  the 
one  great  petition  that  the  kingship  of  God  may  come 
in  all  actuality:  “Thy  kingdom  come.” 

Living,  spirit-directed  prayer  flows  only  from  a  living 
faith.  A  living  faith  knows  the  omnipotence  of  God 
and  the  final  victory  of  His  kingdom  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness.  And  we  may  remember,  too,  that  prayer 
in  the  name,  that  is,  in  the  spirit  and  power,  of  Christ 
has  authority  over  the  world.  Yes,  it  has  full  authority 
in  our  day,  too,  and  in  our  circumstances.  We  are  surely 
called  in  all  responsibility  to  consider  together  (as  we 
have  done  in  these  past  days)  the  problems  agitating 
the  world  today  and  to  apply  all  our  strength  to  a  just 
and  peaceful  solution. 

But  if  we  live  in  that  life  that  takes  away  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  all  wars  and  strife,  we  are  called  above  all  to 
pray  for  the  world.  For  in  spite  of  all  the  darkness  that 
covers  it,  it  is  still  the  Father’s  world,  which  He  loves 
and  for  which  Christ  lived  and  died.  He  cannot  let  this 
world  fall.  And  we  should  pray  with  Blumhardt  for 
eyes  open  to  see  the  Father  at  work  everywhere  in  the 
world,  even  where  others  perhaps  may  not  see  Him,  but 
above  all  in  every  human  being.  The  certainty  we  need, 
if  prayer  is  to  become  power  for  us  and  for  others,  is  the 
unshakable  faith  that  in  the  end  all  things  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Father. 

When  we  have  once  recognized  that  we  have  to  do 
here,  not  with  lovely,  edifying  theories,  but  with  the  full 
reality  of  what  men  of  all  times  have  experienced  as 
divine  guidance,  then  perhaps  the  words  of  prayer  will 
begin  to  flow  of  themselves  from  our  spirits.  And  they 
are  words  of  praise  and  thanks.  Nothing  can  make  our 
hearts  lighter  or  fill  us  with  greater  joy  than  thanks- 
givmg,  especially  for  the  greatest  and  most  inward  gift 
we  have  from  God,  that  of  sonship.  We  should  make  it 
our  custom  to  talk  with  God  about  everything.  If  we 
fail  to  learn  to  open  the  door  of  our  hearts  wide  in  the 
first  moment  of  awakening  each  morning  and  to  let  God 
in,  then  throughout  the  day  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
work  in  the  right  spirit.  But  if  we  open  the  door  and 
give  the  day’s  work  into  the  Father’s  charge,  our  activi¬ 
ties  will  remain  under  His  guidance. 
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New  Music  in  the  New  Hymnal 

By  ELLEN  PAULLIN 


WHAT  could  be  a  more  suitable  gift  for  any  Friend 
and  all  musical  friends  than  a  copy  of  the  new 
Hymnal  for  Friends}  Here  is  a  present  appropriate  for 
any  season,  that  will  add  beauty  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fritz  Eichenberg’s  handsome  frontispiece,  showing  a 
joyous  David  playing  for  Saul  and  carolling  children 
surrounded  by  symbols  of  all  the  seasons,  is  a  beautiful 
introduction  to  this  new  hymnal.  There  are  welcome 
spaces  in  these  pages,  so  that  no  notes  are  crowded,  and 
no  words  jumbled  too  closely  together  between  the  lines 
of  music. 

Friends  who  use  the  hymnal  in  First-day  schools  will 
be  able  to  plan  their  program  easily  from  the  convenient 
categories  in  which  the  176  hymns  have  been  arranged 
in  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  many  magnificent  new 
and  unusual  hymns  to  be  found  here  will  be  discussed 
under  the  headings  in  which  they  appear  in  the  hymnal. 

Children  and  Young  Friends;  Worship 
Schubert’s  lovely  ’’Hymn  of  Praise”  begins  the  “Chil¬ 
dren’s”  section,  with  which  the  hymn  book  appropriately 
opens.  The  fifteen  hymns  for  children  include  English, 
Welsh,  German,  Russian,  and  Finnish  folk  music,  and 
two  new  rounds.  Arthur  Guiterman’s  words  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Welsh  carol  are  particularly  Friendly: 

Hail,  Guest!  We  ask  not  what  thou  art; 

If  Friend,  we  greet  thee,  hand  and  heart; 

If  Stranger,  such  no  longer  be; 

If  Foe,  our  love  shall  conquer  thee. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  section,  one  not  found  in 
many  hymnals,  contains  22  hymns  for  Young  Friends. 
Among  these  are  hymns  which  can  be  used  with  many 
First-day  school  lessons,  such  as  the  description  of  Jesus’ 
early  life  in  “The  Hidden  Years  at  Nazareth,”  the  elo¬ 
quent  story  of  Samuel  in  “Hushed  Was  the  Evening 
Hymn,”  and  an  appreciation  of  the  variousness  of  the 
Bible  in  “Thy  Word  Is  Like  a  Garden.”  Young  people 
who  have  enjoyed  singing  the  musical  version  of  the  23rd 
Psalm,  known  as  “Brother  James’  Air,”  at  Cape  May 
Junior  Conference  will  be  delighted  to  find  it  in  a  new 
and  very  singable  four-part  arrangement  here,  as  well  as 
the  “Dona  Nobis  Pacem”  round  and  the  “Tallis  Canon.” 

The  hymns  for  morning  and  evening  worship  are  the 
same  well-known  and  loved  ones  which  were  in  the  old 

Ellen  Paullin  of  Hartford  Meeting,  Conn.,  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Hymnal  which  compiled  A  Hymnal 
for  Friends,  published  in  the  fall  of  1955  by  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


edition,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  beautifully  mov¬ 
ing  “The  Day  Thou  Gavest,  Lord,  Is  Ended”: 

As  o’er  each  continent  and  island 
The  dawn  leads  on  another  day. 

The  voice  of  prayer  is  never  silent. 

Nor  dies  the  strain  of  praise  away. 

Twenty  hymns  of  “Praise  and  Thankfulness”  are  ro¬ 
bust,  joyful  hymns  which  will  be  sung  with  proper  spirit 
and  in  proper  tempo,  we  trust!  The  Jewish  doxology, 
“The  God  of  Abram  Praise,”  is  a  new  addition,  as  is  the 
stirring  “Father  of  Lights.”  Horatius  Bonar,  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  words  for  the  Hymnal’s  theme,  “Let  not  the 
music  that  is  in  us  die,”  also  wrote:  “So  shall  no  part  of 
day  or  night  /  From  sacredness  be  free,  /  But  all  my  life, 
in  every  step,  /  Be  fellowship  with  thee,”  part  of  the  third 
stanza  of  “Fill  Thou  My  Life  with  Praise.” 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  hymns  in  the  book,  “Valiant 
for  the  Truth,”  is  one  that  is  perhaps  the  only  original 
Friends  hymn,  and  is  in  the  section  “Faith.”  The  words 
written  especially  for  this  hymnal  by  Amelia  Swayne  are 
set  to  Vaughan  Williams’  magnificent  tune  “For  All  the 
Saints.”  They  place  us  in  the  tradition  of  Friends  who 
followed  valiantly  an  Inner  Light  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
sequences.  These  great  words  contribute  to  all  hymnol- 
ogy  and  challenge  Friends  in  a  particular  way. 

Living  in  the  World 

There  are  no  new  additions  to  the  section  “Coura¬ 
geous  Living,”  for  the  selections  in  the  old  edition  are 
unsurpassed,  but  the  section  “Prayer  and  Dedication” 
contains  several  new  ones.  Included  here  are  two  very 
melodious  hymns,  “Great  Master,  Touch  Us  With  Thy 
Skillful  Hands”  and  “Be  Thou  My  Vision,”  an  ancient 
Irish  prayer  set  to  a  very  melodic  tune.  “Not  So  In 
Haste,  My  Heart”  is  an  unusually  fine  poem  set  to  a 
lovely  Austrian  melody.  This  section  concludes  with  a 
hauntingly  beautiful  original  hymn  by  John  Jacob  Niles. 

When  the  Committee  wrote  to  ask  John  Niles  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  some  of  his  Christmas  carols  in  our  new 
edition,  he  replied  that  his  arrangements  with  his  pub¬ 
lishers  would  not  permit  such  use,  but  that  if  we  would 
supply  an  idea  for  words,  he  would  write  us  an  original 
hymn  as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  Friends! 
The  words  sent  were  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittier’s 
“Thoughts  on  First  Day,”  which  John  Niles  adapted  and 
used  in  the  lovely  “Meditation.”  His  manuscript  ar¬ 
rived,  as  did  all  his  letters,  with  the  climate  of  the  day 
noted  in  the  comer:  “Cool,  cloudy.” 

“Turn  Back,  O  Man,  Forswear  Thy  Foolish  Ways” 
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is  typical  of  the  new  hymns  in  the  section  "Love  for  all 
Mankind."  These  include  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  "O  God 
of  Earth  and  Altar”  and  another  fine  hymn  of  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell's,  "True  Freedom”: 

Men,  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free. 

If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave. 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 

If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 
When  it  works  a  brother’s  pain. 

Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed? 

Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

The  third  stanza  concludes: 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

A  new  Whittier  hymn,  “Our  Father’s  God,  from  Out 
Whose  Hand,”  is  in  harmony  with  Friends  thoughts  in 
the  section  "Our  Nation.’’  These  words  are  from  the 
second  stanza: 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  g;reets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets. 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 

And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Most  of  the  hymns  in  "Nature,"  “Spring  and  Easter," 
and  "Autumn”  are  familiar  from  the  earlier  hymnals. 
The  joyous  Easter  hymn,  "Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  To¬ 
day,"  has  been  added,  as  has  "We  Gather  Together  to 
ask  the  Lord’s  Blessing,”  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
hymn. 

Carols  and  Spirituals 

Twenty-two  Christmas  hymns,  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally  according  to  the  Christmas  story,  include  many 
lovely  and  rarely  heard  folk  carols,  as  well  as  all  the  tra¬ 
ditional  carols.  Among  these  are  the  Austrian  "Shep¬ 
herds,  Now  We  Go  to  Bethlehem  Town,”  the  German 
"O  Come,  Little  Children"  and  "Joseph,  Dearest  Joseph 
Mine,"  the  Alsatian  "The  Christ  Child’s  Stable,"  and  the 
English  tune  “Greensleeves”  for  "What  Child  Is  This?” 

The  section  on  "Spirituals”  begins  with  two  which 
can  also  be  used  at  Christmas  time,  "Go  Tell  It  on  the 
Mountain"  and  "Behold  That  Starl”  A  very  effective 
chorus  arrangement  for  "Jesus  Walked  This  Lonesome 
Valley”  should  be  very  popular  with  young  people’s 
groups  or  family  sings. 

Five  hymns  of  benediction,  all  of  which  are  from  the 
old  edition,  conclude  the  book. 

If  Friends  would  encourage  their  children  to  study 
piano,  more  members  of  the  future  generation  would  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  arrangements  found  in  the 


new  hymnal.  As  noted  in  the  Foreword,  compiling  the 
words  and  music  for  this  new  edition  was  accompanied 
by  much  joy,  good  humor,  and  a  real  spirit  of  fellowship. 
We  trust  that  those  who  enjoy  singing  these  hymns  will 
share  in  this  fellowship  and  will  find  in  these  words  and 
melodies  new  ways  of  expressing  their  love  of  God  and 
man.  We  believe  that  there  are  hymns  here  for  all  ages, 
for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  moods  from  prayerful  con¬ 
templation  to  enthusiastic  praise. 

Friends  Seek  Aid  for  Mounting  Needs 

HE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  appealed 
for  material  aids  and  funds  to  relieve  world  suffering, 
including  new  needs  in  East  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  present  A.F.S.C.  stocks  of  warm  clothing,  bedding,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  textiles  must  be  increased  to  fill  requests  which 
are  being  received  for  assistance  in  some  of  the  world’s  trouble 
spots.  Money  is  needed  to  pay  costs  of  processing  and  ship¬ 
ping  the  supplies. 

Lewis  M.  Hoskins  reported  that  the  Committee  had  already 
offered  to  send  material  aids  to  Hungary  from  its  stocks  stored 
in  Vienna.  “We  have  been  informed  by  our  representatives 
in  Europe  that  besides  immediate  help,  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  needs  that  will  continue  through  the  winter,”  he  said. 
“We  prefer  that  contributions  not  be  designated  for  par¬ 
ticular  areas  so  that  we  may  be  free  to  apply  them  as  the 
situation  requires.” 

Cash  contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Material  aids  may  be  sent  to  the  A.F.S.C.  warehouse  at  2Srd 
and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  Service  Committee’s  material  aids  program  had  geared 
its  work  to  meet  requests  made  before  the  present  crisis.  The 
A.F.S.C.  feels  a  special  concern  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  where  it  has  done  relief  work  within  the  past 
ten  years.  Its  work  in  Poland  and  Hungary  continued  until 
1948.  It  organized  relief  for  Arab  refugees  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  in  1949. 

The  Committee  had  previously  planned  to  send  materials 
abroad  for  use  this  year  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Last  year  its  warehouses  in  Philadelphia,  Pasadena,  and 
San  Francisco  processed  and  shipped  material  aids  valued 
at  $1,136,910  to  the  countries  named  above  and  also  to  Africa, 
India,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition,  the  Committee’s  shipping  and  purchasing 
office  was  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  more  than  10  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  goods  which  were  sent  directly  to  ports  and 
included  mostly  surplus  food  commodities.  These  shipments 
had  a  cash  valuation  of  more  than  $2,387,222. 

In  the  past  decade,  nearly  7,500  tons  of  material  aids  have 
been  processed  by  staff  and  volunteers.  The  quantity  repre¬ 
sents  an  estimated  18  million  articles  of  clothing,  or  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  many  tons  of  textiles,  drugs,  and  other  supplies. 
The  processing  cost  amounted  to  less  than  nine  cents  per 
pound. 
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Letter  from  Geneva 

HEN  George  Keith,  the  apostate  Quaker,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  the  traveling  Friends  who  “kept 
Friends  in  so  strong  a  countenance”  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement  as  applied  to  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  midtwentieth  century.  This  summer,  for 
example  (and  I  attended  all  First-day  meetings  for  wor¬ 
ship  here  during  that  period),  we  welcomed  no  less  than 
110  visitors,  among  whom  were  the  editor  of  the  Friends 
Journal  and  his  wife.  Far  and  away  the  largest  block 
of  these  visitors  were  some  30  young  Friends  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Geneva  Summer  School,  designed  to  introduce 
young  British  Quakers  to  the  work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  U.N.  Duncan  and  Catherine  Wood, 
heads  of  the  Geneva  Quaker  Center,  were  the  leaders 
in  charge  of  this  group,  while  your  correspondent  had 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  their  appreciation  of 
international  affairs  did  in  no  way  interfere  with  an 
incipient  competency  in  the  American  square  dance. 

Other  visitors  to  the  meeting  included  members  of 
the  International  Student  Seminar  held  at  Crfit-Berard 
(a  Protestant  retreat  center  near  Lausanne).  The  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  seminar  fell  to  our  Friend  Irwin 
Abrams  from  Ohio,  and  it  was  cared  for  in  general  by 
Jay  Doubleday  from  California  and  Moira  Douglas,  an 
Irish  Friend.  As  one  of  four  1956  summer  seminars 
planned  in  Geneva,  the  Cr^t-Berard  grouping  was  widely 
representative  of  Asiatic  and  African  nations,  and  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  so-called  “backward”  nations. 
On  the  days  I  attended,  the  Egyptian  consultant  in 
charge  of  the  discussion  demonstrated  unusual  objec¬ 
tivity  in  the  face  of  some  British  thrusts  over  the  cur¬ 
rent  Suez  crisis.  A  second  seminar  held  at  Kranj  in 
Yugoslavia  was  presided  over  by  our  Friends  Duncan 
and  Catherine  Wood.  The  third  at  Hillerod  in  Den¬ 
mark  was  addressed,  I  understand,  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury 
among  others.  A  fourth  and  unadvertised  seminar  was 
held  in  Vienna,  to  which  both  Russian  students  and  a 


Russian  consultant  were  attracted,  as  well  as  participants 
from  a  number  of  eastern  and  western  European  nations. 
The  theme  of  this  seminar,  “The  Role  of  the  Individual 
and  the  State  in  Working  for  Peace,”  offered  as  wide 
opportunity  for  agreement  and  disagreement  as  could 
be  imagined.  But  as  in  Yugoslavia  personal  contacts 
became  more  important  than  ideological  differences. 

Still  other  visitors  to  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1956 
included  some  consultants  and  leaders  of  the  two  Quaker 
Conferences  for  Diplomats  held  at  nearby  Clarens  for 
the  6fth  year.  This  most  imaginative  of  Quaker  activi¬ 
ties,  developed  in  large  measure  by  Duncan  Wood’s 
predecessor,  Colin  Bell,  was  handled  this  year  by  our 
Friend  James  M.  Read,  U.N.  Deputy  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Refugees,  and  by  Geoffrey  Wilson,  an  English 
Friend,  whom  we  also  welcomed  at  meeting.  The  first 
conference  included  Egyptian  and  British  diplomats  at 
the  time  the  Suez  crisis  broke.  The  second  included 
among  its  personnel  two  Russian  and  two  Polish  diplo¬ 
mats.  Their  attendance  brought  up  the  total  of  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  since  1952  to  37.  Interestingly,  Bar¬ 
rett  Hollister  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  one  of  the  two 
Quaker  House  staff  responsible  for  the  diplomats’  pro¬ 
gram,  was  dispatched  to  Moscow  on  an  official  visit 
earlier  in  the  summer  to  make  final  arrangements  for 
the  Soviet  participants.  Lloyd  Bailey  of  Washington, 
the  other  staff  member  responsible  for  the  program, 
reported  to  the  Geneva  Friends  Meeting  that  the  Russian 
attenders  were  interested  in  finding  out  and  evaluating 
Quaker  social  policy. 

Perhaps  Diedrich  Lund,  in  charge  of  Norwegian  fish¬ 
ing  aid  to  India  and  husband  of  the  head  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Section  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  (also 
among  our  meeting  visitors),  helped  to  provide  one 
answer.  Other  Quaker  leaders  who  stopped  by  included 
Elmore  C.  Jackson  of  Quaker  House  staff  in  New  York 
and  the  Auyasawas  of  Tokyo,  Fred  Irvine  of  the  staff 
of  Friends  International  House  in  London,  and  Douglas 
V.  Steere  of  Haverford  College.  'These  last  two  Friends 
were  invited  parenthetically  to  participate  in  commis- 


^HA  T  gave  that  first  generation  of  Quakers  their  amazing  ground  of  expectation  was  the  universality  of 
the  Principle  they  had  discovered.  What,  then,  was  their  fundamental  faith,  or,  better  still,  their  central 
EXPERIENCE,  for  their  faith  was  deeply  grounded  in  experience,  as  faith  ought  always  to  be.  The  answer  is:  The 
inwardly  present  and  creative  work  of  God’s  own  Spirit  operating  in  man  was  the  central  Principle  of  the  Quaker 
movement.  These  founders  of  ours  had  rediscovered  the  truth,  proclaimed  on  Jacob’s  wellcurb,  that  God  is 
Spirit,  not  an  absentee  God  in  the  remote  heavens,  but  as  close  to  the  spirit  of  man  as  the  air  is  to  the  breath¬ 
ing  lungs.  That  Principle  is  undoubtedly  Catholic,  universal,  and  so,  a  genuine  basis  for  a  world-wide  move¬ 
ment _ Rufus  M.  Jones,  Original  Quakerism  a  Movement,  not  a  Sect,  the  Isaac  T.  and  Lida  K.  Johnson  Lec¬ 

ture,  1945 
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sions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  also  centered 
in  Geneva. 

It  might  appear  that  we  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
flood  tide  of  visitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  discipline 
of  inward  prayer  and  the  healing  ministry  spoken  in 
meeting  are  above  all  what  we  somewhat  too  sophis¬ 
ticated  Geneva  Quakers  need.  Viewed  thus,  the  110 
visitors  helped  provide  a  balance  wheel  to  the  busyness 
of  our  thoroughly  internationalized  “creaturely  activi- 

‘  Robert  J.  Leach 

Books 

THE  CATHOLIC  APPROACH  TO  PROTESTANTISM. 

By  George  H.  Tavard.  Haiper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

$2.50 

Most  Quakers  neither  understand  nor  discuss  Catholic 
ideas  about  church  unity.  Prevailing  Protestant  opinion  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  the  Catholic  attitude  is  limited  to  the 
abrupt  statement:  "If  you  Protestants  want  unity,  come  to  us!" 
The  author  admits  that  this  attitude  appears  among  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  he  deprecates  it,  not  because  he  rejects  the  funda¬ 
mental  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
only  true  church,  but  because  Catholics,  if  they  remain  true 
to  their  Catholic  faith,  will  freely  admit  that  within  Protestant 
traditions  are  enshrined  fragments  of  Catholic  truth.  Unity 
will  come,  therefore,  not  by  forcing  Protestants  to  give  up 
the  truth  they  have,  but  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealing  to  them  how  they  came  to  be  separated  from 
the  main  stream  of  Christian  faith.  Prayer,  common  labor, 
and  clear  reasoning  are  the  means  open  to  men  to  provide  a 
way  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  its  work  of  reunion  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  argument. 

The  book's  tone  is  neither  militant  nor  defensive.  Both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  author  freely  admits,  have  to 
learn  important  lessons  concerning  the  Savior’s  graciousness 
and  love.  When  they  have  been  learned,  the  author  believes 
that  all  men  will  find  in  Rome  their  common  rest. 

The  question  the  book  does  not  ask  is:  Has  Rome  herself 
departed  from  the  truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ?  Has  she  asserted  an  ecclesiastical  instead  of  a  spiritual 
authority,  and  insisted  upon  theological  correctness  at  the 
expense  of  Christ’s  own  charity  and  wisdom?  This  is  the 
question  that  the  Reformation  asked,  but  now  it  is  asked  in  a 
different  temper,  and  is  being  addressed  not  simply  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  but  to  all  Christian  bodies  by  the  very  Spirit 
of  Truth  Himself. 

The  members  of  many  Yearly  Meetings,  with  their  more 
or  less  pressing  problems  of  Christian  unity,  will  find  this 
book  illuminating,  however  remote  its  |}oint  of  beginning 
may  apparently  be  from  their  own.  It  is  also  a  useful  primer 
for  people  to  read  who  wish  to  become  informed  on  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  it  describes  clearly. 

J.  Bernard  Haviland 


ENEMIES  ARE  HUMAN.  By  Reinhold  Pabel.  The  John 
C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  1955.  248  pages.  $3.50 
A  warm  and  gentle  faith  that  enemies  are  human  and  that 
war  is  as  bad  from  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view  as  from 
ours  makes  page  after  page  of  this  book  akin  to  Quaker  doc¬ 
trine.  But  how  Sergeant  Pabel  discovered  and  experienced 
these  two  focal  p>oints  for  himself  makes  easier  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  reading  than  comparable  sections  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

The  book  has  movement  which  is  meaningful:  his  growing 
up  in  prewar  Germany;  the  Russian  campaign  and  his  utter 
disillusionment  at  the  German  betrayal  of  Kiev,  which  he  had 
helped  liberate,  and  at  how  inhuman  at  times  his  own  army 
could  be;  his  amazement  at  the  gullibility  of  Americans  for 
propaganda;  his  remarkable  encounter  and  conversation  with 
Lieutenant  Lindsey  of  Dallas  (whom  Pabel  had  captured  but 
had  to  leave  behind);  his  being  wounded  and  managing  to 
crawl  back  to  the  American  lines  for  aid;  his  constant  dis¬ 
covery  of  humanity  even  in  the  hate  waves  of  the  war. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  sweetish,  satiated  secu¬ 
rity  of  a  prison  camp  in  America.  Pabel  began  to  develop 
rebellion  and  planned  an  escape.  He  even  had  a  helping 
hand  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  form  of  a  magazine  article 
telling  how  enemy  prisoners  are  recaptured.  He  made  it  to 
Chicago,  got  a  job  as  a  dishwasher,  then  as  a  bookstore  sales¬ 
man,  married,  and  had  a  son.  The  Immigration  Department 
arrested  him;  he  was  tried  and  extradited  to  Hamburg. 
Through  the  assistance  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago.  All  this  makes  excellent  reading. 

Pabel’s  religion  and  pacifism  and  humanity  are  plausible 
and  appealing.  His  attitudes  toward  war  and  people  and 
enemies  would  also  make  sense  to  people  who  are  making  up 
their  minds  about  war.  This  book,  without  saying  it  in  so 
many  words,  brings  out  an  important  fact,  that  the  real  enemy 
is  not  this  or  that  nation  or  people,  but  war  itself. 

George  and  Helen  Hardin 


LITTLE  CHILD  LOOKING.  By  Leila  Kendall  Browne. 

Pageant  Press,  New  York,  1956.  $2.50 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  being  at  the  same  time  a  book  of 
verse  for  children  and  an  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
child’s  appreciation  of  poetry.  One  has  the  feeling  of  having 
met  in  the  author  a  perceptive  and  sensitive  p>erson  with  a 
genuine  love  of  children,  aware  also  of  some  of  the  essential 
issues  which  face  all  adults  who  live  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.  "Do  not  think,’’  writes  Leila  Kendall  Browne  in  her 
preface,  "that  we  were  blissful  as  children  merely  because  the 
responsibilities  of  food  and  shelter  were  not  ours;  because  they 
are  now  ours  as  adults  is  not  the  cause  of  our  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  ...  it  is  a  loss  of  the  fundamentals.’’  Following  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  the  child  mind,  there  is  a  definition  of 
poetry  in  terms  of  the  child’s  understanding,  summed  up  by 
the  remark  that  "Poetry  is  feeling  happiness  and  telling  about 
it.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  happiness  inside  your  heart.” 

The  poems  themselves  range  from  little  verses,  light  as 
feathers,  for  very  young  children  to  poems  for  adult  under¬ 
standing.  Has  the  author  tried  to  do  too  many  things  in  one 
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book?  Is  this  a  book  for  children  or  about  children,  or  even 
sometimes  about  adults?  Even  some  of  the  childish  verses  seem 
to  express  nonchildish  ideas.  The  verses  I  like  best  have  a 
simple  and  delightful  directness  of  understanding,  such  as 
"Night  Mood."  One  is  reminded  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  writing  is  not  always  free  from  weakness  of  craftsmanship, 
but  there  is  a  sincerity  of  feeling  running  through  the  book 
which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  limitations  it  may  have. 

Winifred  Rawlins 


THE  FLAME  OF  HERCULES.  By  Richard  Llewellyn. 

Doubleday  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1955.  254 

pages.  $2.50 

This  book  is  the  second  in  the  Calvacade  series  for  young 
adults  by  the  author  of  How  Green  Was  My  Valley.  Improb¬ 
able  as  is  the  sequence  of  events,  this  dramatic,  action-packed 
story  of  the  adventures  of  a  fugitive  galley  slave  makes  excit¬ 
ing  reading  for  people  of  all  ages.  The  hero,  Garvan,  Prince 
of  Gaul,  after  his  escape  from  the  galley,  saves  Genessa,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Roman,  from 
kidnapping.  He  fights  lions  in  the  arena,  learns  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  becomes  increasingly  interested  in  them.  Through 
Genessa  he  is  caught,  too,  in  the  political  intrigue  surrounding 
the  followers  of  the  goddess  Diana.  The  major  part  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  Herculaneum,  "City  of  Hercules,”  and  here 
occurs  the  climax  of  the  story  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius. 

The  book  is  grounded  on  careful  research  in  all  aspects 
of  Roman  life  of  the  first  century  and  on  this  basis  alone  is  a 
fascinating  bit  of  writing.  MAP 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Over  last  week  end  the  A.F.S.C.  sent  to  Vienna,  Austria,  by 
air  240  layettes  and  many  tons  of  baby  food.  These  shipments 
were  in  response  to  cablegrams  from  Ed  Meyerding,  A.F.S.C. 
worker  in  Vienna,  who  told  of  the  need  of  Hungarian  refugees, 
mostly  women  and  children,  in  Vienna.  The  needs  are  for 
layettes,  diapers,  warm  clothing,  underwear,  stockings,  sheets, 
and  blankets.  These  are  only  the  beginning  of  air  shipments, 
as  TWA  has  offered  25,000  pounds  of  free  freight  to  the  Service 
Committee.  The  A.F.S.C.  is  also  shipping  by  sea  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  probably  continue  and  the  shipments  will  be  useful 
when  received. 


Princess  Wilhelmina  of  The  Netherlands  has  addressed  an 
open  letter  "to  my  fellow  men  wherever  they  live  and  whatever 
they  believe  in,”  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  office  of 
Friends  General  Conference.  An  excerpt  from  the  letter  reads: 

.  .  let  us  never  forget  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
brain,  but  of  the  heart.  Brain  working  of  its  own  accord  ends 
ultimately  in  a  deadlock. 

"God  has  given  the  heart  inner  senses  which  enable  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  inspired  intuitions  and  by  that  means  to  have  deep  experi¬ 
ence  of  communion  with  the  infinite  love  of  the  eternal  Christ 


"God  created  man  with  an  earnest  craving  for  His  nearness, 
but  man  being  of  a  finite  nature  cannot  behold  infinite  God. 
So  to  satisfy  this  longing  He  took  on  a  form  of  existence  that 
man  might  know  Him  and  enter  into  personal  relationship 
with  Him,  and  love  and  worship  Him.” 


After  23  years  of  devoted  service  as  executive  director  of  the 
Westchester  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Nellie  R.  Brown  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  now  retired  from 
this  imporunt  work  in  the  field  of  human  welfare.  Before 
becoming  a  full-time  worker  for  the  organization,  she  had  been 
active  for  many  years  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Department  of 
Family  and  Child  Welfare  of  the  County.  The  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch,  White  Plains,  wrote  a  most  appreciative  editorial  about 
Nellie  Brown’s  activities.  It  said  in  part:  "Under  her  direc¬ 
tion,  SPCC  has  been  truly  a  militant  instrument  of  kindness 
and  goodness  and  justice  for  untold  numbers  of  young  people 
criminally  neglected  or  abused  by  adults.  .  .  .”  Nellie  Brown 
is  a  valued  member  of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y. 


E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Quaker  International  Affairs  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Tokyo,  concludes  in  a  recent  report  that  "non- 
Communists  are  going  to  have  to  show  more  imagination, 
courage,  and  zeal,  if  they  expect  to  reach  the  heart  of  Asia.” 

"Some  way  bridges  of  understanding  have  to  be  built. 
This  means  personal  contacts  and  conversations.  One  of  the 
tragedies  in  Japan  is  that  the  Communists  have  portrayed 
themselves  as  the  crusaders  for  peace,  and  from  what  I  can 
find  out  so  Tar  from  talking  with  both  missionaries  and 
Japanese,  the  Christian  Church  here  is  very  timid  and  hesitant 
about  international  issues,”  he  said. 

Raymond  Wilson  discusses  these  impressions  against  the 
background  of  his  experience  at  sessions  of  the  Second  World 
Conference  against  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs,  which  held 
sessions  in  Tokyo,  Hiroshima,  and  Nagasaki.  He  spoke  to  the 
gathering,  stressing  the  need  for  universal  disarmament  under 
an  adequate  system  of  United  Nations  inspection  and  control. 

He  also  said:  "As  a  visitor  this  year  to  the  country  where 
the  atom  bomb  was  first  used,  one  stands  here  humbled  by 
that  fact,  and  I  am  doubly  determined  to  try  to  see  that  the 
vast  power  of  atomic  energy  is  only  used  in  the  future  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  betterment  of  human  life.  That 
means  that  each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  his 
country  to  do  his  part  to  see  that  his  nation  acts  so  that 
peace  is  possible.  Let  us  seek  not  only  to  ban  A-  and  H- 
bombs  but  to  abolish  war  itself.” 


The  first  500  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  A  Hymnal  for 
Friends  has  been  shipped  to  Wilkes  College  for  use  in  its 
worship  services.  The  published  Guide  to  the  Hymnal  is  also 
being  used  by  the  Director  of  Music  to  supply  background 
for  chapel  programs.  This  order  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
widening  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  Hymnal  outside 
the  circle  of  Friends,  for  Wilkes  College  is  a  municipal  uni¬ 
versity  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  president  is  Dr.  Eugene 
Farley. 
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The  American  Friends  Service  Ck>mmittee  moved  swiftly 
over  the  week  end  of  November  3  to  set  up  a  relief  program 
in  Austria  to  help  Hungarian  refugees.  Ed  Meyerding,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Committee’s  refugee  loan  program  in  Vienna,  or¬ 
ganized  a  Quaker  team  from  staff  and  volunteers  to  handle 
clothing  distribution  from  a  camp  opened  at  Treiskirchen, 
Austria.  Julia  Branson,  European  commissioner  for  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  is  leaving  immediately  from  her  station  in 
Germany  to  join  the  Quaker  team  in  Vienna.  Allen  White, 
director  of  the  A.F.S.C.  International  Centers,  went  at  once 
to  Vienna  following  a  conference  of  A.F.S.C.  European  work¬ 
ers  in  Bad  Schwalbach,  Germany. 

Ed  Meyerding  cabled  the  Philadelphia  A.F.S.C.  office  on 
November  5  that  15,000  new  refugees  arrived  in  Vienna  over 
the  week  end  though  all  camps  were  already  full.  “More  are 
pouring  in  today.  There  are  few  men  as  yet,”  he  said. 

His  cable  appealed  for  diapers,  warm  baby  and  children’s 
clothing,  bedding,  women’s  clothing,  and  funds  for  baby  milk 
preparations.  “The  future  need  is  likely  to  be  tremendtJus 
though  aid  response  to  date  is  heartening,”  he  said. 


The  October  1956  issue  of  the  quarterly  publication  The 
Hymn,  published  by  The  Hymn  Society  of  America  (297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.)  contains  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  review  of  A  Hymnal  for  Friends,  published  last  year  by 
Friends  General  Conference.  James  R.  Sydnor,  the  reviewer, 
describes  content  and  arrangement  of  the  book  and  speaks 
of  it  as  “a  unique  hymnal  of  high  quality.”  He  calls  the 
Christmas  section  “unusually  complete  for  a  hymnal  of  this 
size,’'  and  concludes  his  review  by  saying,  “Hymn  lovers  can 
welcome  this  new  and  outstanding  hymnal  as  a  worthy  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  faith  and  works  of  the  Friends.” 

The  same  issue  calls  attention  to  A  Guide  to  a  Hymnal 
for  Friends,  also  published  in  1955  by  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference. 


Lawrence  E.  Lindley,  general  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  was  recently  interviewed  on  Steve  Alli¬ 
son’s  radio  program.  Station  WPEN,  Philadelphia.  He  spoke 
on  the  current  problems  of  readjustment  and  other  phases 
of  the  situation  among  the  American  Indians. 


The  quotation  on  the  cover  of  this  week’s  issue  of  the 
Friends  Journal  appeared  in  the  January  1956  issue  of  the 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting  Newsletter.  Glenn  Adney, 
clerk  of  Ridgewood  Monthly  Meeting,  replied  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  our  inquiry  as  to  its  source:  “Many  years  ago  there 
was  a  Quaker  lady  in  Philadelphia  by  the  name  of  Caroleine 
Tichenor  who  was  read  out  of  Meeting  for  marrying  out  of 
the  Meeting.  She  taught  her  little  granddaughter  to  sing  the 
prayer  to  the  tune  of  ‘King  Wenceslaus.’  The  ‘little  grand¬ 
daughter’  is  Adelene  Eckes,  a  member  of  our  Meeting  by  con- 
vincement,  who  in  turn  taught  it  to  her  three  grandchildren, 
who  sang  it  as  a  children’s  grace  at  a  dinner  in  her  home. 
One  of  our  members  there  as  a  guest  was  so  impressed  that 


he  obtained  a  copy  and  gave  it  to  Clare  Newman,  the  editor 
of  our  Newsletter.  ...  In  the  light  of  its  history,  I  believe 
that  you  can  use  it  as  ‘author  unknown’  without  fear  of  copy¬ 
right  infringement.” 


Pacific  Northwestern  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Northwestern  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  October  6  and  7,  1956,  saw  a  new  departure 
by  being  held  in  the  Mary  McCulloch  Auditorium  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  building.  Successful  arrangements  were  made 
so  that  the  newspaper’s  cafeteria  kitchens  could  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  those  attending.  The  hospitality  of  Portland 
Friends  was  abundantly  manifested,  and  a  most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  Meeting  was  experienced. 

There  was  a  strong  representation  of  Friends  from  the 
Willamette  Valley,  but  owing  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Elii- 
abeth  Vining  lectures  on  the  same  date,  the  number  of  Friends 
from  Seattle  was  smaller  than  usual.  Besides  the  retiring  clerk 
and  assistant  clerk  (Kathleen  Bell  of  White  Rock  and  Hugh 
Campbell-Brown  of  Vernon) ,  British  Columbia  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Friends  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

Appreciation  of  the  services  of  Kathleen  Bell  and  Hugh 
Campbell-Brown  over  the  past  two  years  was  expressed  by 
the  Meeting.  The  names  of  Richard  Broughton  of  Victoria 
and  Elsie  Bergman  of  Seattle  (for  clerk  and  assistant  clerk) 
were  brought  in  by  the  Nominations  Committee,  and  these 
were  approved  by  the  Meeting,  which  was  happy  that  Diana 
Hynard  of  Vancouver  was  able  to  continue  as  treasurer. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  from  the  Monthly  Meeting 
reports  was  that  Seattle  is  now  so  large  that  another  Meeting 
has  grown  out  of  it,  primarily  designed  to  serve  Friends  in 
their  worship  who  are  located  East  of  Lake  Washington.  This 
meeting  is  well  attended  and  held  at  the  homes  of  individual 
Friends. 

Tacoma  Meeting  misses  the  two  families  who  have  recently 


Coming!  Timely  Issue  on  Education! 

On  November  24,  in  cooperation  with  the  Friends 
Council  on  Education,  we  shall  publish  a  special  issue 
dealing  with  education.  Dr.  William  L.  Peltz,  psychia¬ 
trist,  contributes  a  paper  dealing  with  some  problems  of 
adolescent  life.  Emma  Sidle  gives  an  authentic  account 
of  integration  in  Philadelphia  public  schools.  Isabel 
Randolph  reports  on  the  annual  fall  conference  for 
teachers  in  Friends  Schools  held  at  Pendle  Hill,  and 
Mark  F.  Emerson  surveys  happenings  in  Friends  schools. 
The  “Editorial  Comments"  will  deal  with  adolescent 
problems  in  America,  England,  Japan,  and  Germany. 

Mail  extra  orders  early  to  secure  delivery.  Single 
copies,  17  cents  (including  postage);  ten  or  more  copies, 
15  cents  each  (postage  free). 

Friends  Journal 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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left  and  would  welcome  visiting  Friends.  Vancouver  wishes 
to  be  venturesome,  while  Victoria  has  been  glad  of  the  number 
of  Friends  from  England,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere  who 
have  attended  for  worship  during  the  summer. 

Portland  Friends  are  now  meeting  in  the  home  of  Ray 
Underwood.  They  have  felt  it  necessary  to  begin  a  Sunday 
school  for  their  children  instead  of  leaving  the  task  for  other 
neighborhood  churches. 

Eugene  is  expanding;  though,  as  it  is  a  University  center, 
various  members  are  away  just  now.  Eugene  is  feeling  the 
need  for  a  new  meeting  house. 

The  finances  of  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  received  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  session,  and 
it  was  decided  to  urge  Monthly  Meetings  to  contribute  at 
least  $125.00  in  all  to  the  •  Half-Yearly  Meeting  funds.  This 
would  work  out  at  about  75  cents  per  head. 

Diana  Hynard  was  asked  to  discover  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  travel  pool  which  would  include  Argenta,  Calgary,  and 
Edmonton  and  help  towards  enabling  Friends  however  scat¬ 
tered  to  get  to  Half-Yearly  Meetings. 

On  Saturday  evening,  discussion  centered  around  a  project 
for  establishing  elderly  Friends  at  “Friends  View  Manor." 
The  contemplated  site  of  this  enterprise  would  be  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  climate  and  a  beautiful  region  between  Medford  and 
Ashland  in  Southern  Oregon.  It  was  hoped  that  Friends  from 
the  East  would  be  interested,  as  the  program  is  ambitious 
and  the  expected  cost  would  be  about  $700,000.00. 

Subsequent  to  this,  Harold  Carson  stated  his  concern  for 
procedural  reforms  affecting  the  Nominating  Committee  of 
Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  their  work  could  be  accomplished 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  in  closer  cooperation  with 
Monthly  Meetings  than  hitherto.  He  received  the  warm  sup¬ 
port  of  Half-Yearly  Meeting  in  this  matter  and  is  publishing 
his  thoughts  in  the  Friends  Bulletin. 

Each  visiting  Friend  accepted  with  appreciation  overnight 
hospitality  from  Portland  Friends,  and  after  meeting  for 
worship  next  morning  in  the  Auditorium,  followed  by  an 
excellent  cold  lunch,  Half-Yearly  Meeting  was  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Vancouver  on  April  13  and  14,  1957. 

Richard  Broughton,  Clerk 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Being  also  an  anthropologist.  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Mook’s 
article  “Friendly  Philately”  delighted  me,  and  I  am  in  full 
agreement  as  to  the  pleasure  and  value  of  “moderate  and 
educational  avocations."  In  the  exhibition  of  the  centennial 
of  Race  Street  Meeting  will  be  U.S.A.  coins  of  1856,  from 
/  the  half  cent  to  the  50-cent  piece  inclusive,  some  in  good 
condition.  I  should  like  to  give  these  to  an  interested  ama¬ 
teur  numismatist.  Race  Street  Friend  preferred  because  of 
the  date.  Maybe  Dr.  Mook  or  another  reader  knows  one. 

The  Barclay,  Rittenhouse  Square,  Anna  K.  Stimson 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Letter  from  Russia"  by  C.  Marshall  Taylor  in  the  issue 
of  October  20,  1956,  read  in  the  light  of  the  well-circulated 
pamphlet  Meeting  the  Russians,  records  almost  exactly  my 
own  experience  in  Russia  last  year.  But  when  I  came,  at  the 
end  of  the  article,  to  the  presupposition  that  “if  Russia  suc¬ 
ceeds  and  proves  that  man  can  get  along  without  God,  then 
something  worse  and  much  more  devastating  than  the  atom 
bomb  has  been  unleashed  upon  this  world,”  I  felt  impelled 
to  ask  this  pertinent  question:  But  what  kind  of  God,  if  not 
One  who  so  loves  the  world  (the  whole  world),  the  world 
of  men  in  their  actual  physical  hunger,  |>overty,  and  suffer¬ 
ing — at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  humans — that  He  gave  more 
than  Himself?  Who  among  us  is  willing,  who  will  give  here 
and  now  our  only  sons  and  daughters  to  vocations  as  neo¬ 
missionaries  to  bring  food,  health,  and  peace  to  the  suffering 
ones  of  India,  China,  and  of  Russia  itself?  Who  of  us  is  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  live  in  Russia  so  as  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  political  humans  enslaved  in  Siberia?  We  have  been 
assured  that  if  20  people  want  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  “they  will  be  given  a  house,”  as  it  was  authoritatively 
put  to  me  in  Moscow  by  an  interpreter.  Who  will  now  volun¬ 
teer  to  prepare  themselves?  The  door  may  open  soon.  I  will 
be  glad  to  add  to  my  list  of  pioneers. 

Wallingford,  Pa.  Charles  Marland 


I  have  read  with  interest  C.  Marshall  Taylor’s  “Letter 
from  Russia”  in  the  October  20  issue.  One  comment  he 
makes  apjiears  among  the  strong  impressions  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  visiting  Russia:  “The  way  women  are  made  to  work  is 
most  depressing.”  I  believe  the  fact  that  they  do  this  hard 
work  is  not  so  important  as  the  question  whether  they — and 
Russian  men  as  well — are  forced  to  do  a  job,  or  whether  they 
do  it  of  their  own  free  will.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether 
Russian  women  like  digging  ditches  and  tamping  railroad 
ties,  but  I  do  believe  most  human  beings,  men  or  women, 
prefer  to  have  a  useful  part  in  the  economy  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Are  we  also  "depressed”  to  find  a  greater 
percentage  of  Russian  women  in  medicine  especially,  and  in 
the  professions  generally,  than  women  in  our  own  country? 

Finally,  I  would  agree  with  the  view  held  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  that  the  Russians  need  God;  but  I  strongly  quev 
tion  his  assumption  that  “Friends  service  groups  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic”  are  any  less  “interested  in  the  religious  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  present  regime”  in  Russia  than  he  is. 

New  York  City  Jewell  C.  Edgerton 

Coming:  Events 

NOVEMBER 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

18 — ^Third  International  Day  at  Wrightstown  Meeting,  Pa.  First- 
day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.;  at  1:30  p.m.,  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  Wells  of  Newtown  Meeting,  Pa.,  will  report  on  their 
recent  trip  to  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  Charles  Wells  is  editor  of 
Between  the  Lines. 

18 — Conference  Qass,  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  11:40  a.m.:  T.  Wolden  Phillips,  Jr.,  MJ).,  "Quakerism  in 
Action  Today:  Health  and  Healing.” 
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Richmond  P.  Miller,  "Race  Street  Meeting  House,  1856-1956.”  The 
galleries  will  be  filled  with  descendants  of  prominent  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  in  period  costumes;  wedding 
gowns  of  Race  Street  brides  will  be  worn  by  original  wearers, 
daughters,  and  granddaughters. 

28 — Illustrated  talk  at  Westtown  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  7:S0  p.m.: 
Frederick  and  Sarah  Swan,  "Visiting  Japan  Friends  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  Japan  Committee.” 


18 — Address  at  High  Street  Meeting,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  8  p.m.: 
Douglas  V.  Steere,  "Cultivation  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Silent 
Meeting.” 

18 — Forum  at  Horsham  Meeting,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Anna  Brinton, 
"Worship  and  Ministry.” 

18 — Lecture  at  Westfield  Meeting,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  7:50  p.m.: 
Richard  H.  McFeely,  principal  of  George  School,  “New  Men  for 
a  New  Age." 

18 —  Forum  at  Woodstown  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  7:50  p.m.: 
Dr.  George  Lamsa,  founder  of  Aramaic  Bible  Society,  "Understand¬ 
ing  the  Bible." 

19 —  Address  at  Green  Street  Meeting,  45  West  School  House 
Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  8  p.m.:  Rt.  Hon.  Chuter  Ede, 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  former  Cabinet  member  under 
the  Labor  government,  and  president  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Liberal  Christianity  and  Religious  Freedom,  “The  Place 
of  Liberal  Christianity  Today."  He  will  also  discuss  “The  Role 
of  the  International  Federation.” 

20 —  Men’s  Night  at  the  Women's  Problems  Group,  Race  Street 

Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  7:50  p.m.:  Burns  Chalmers,  secretary 
of  education,  A.F.S.C.,  and  director  of  Davis  House,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  "God’s  lx)ve  and  Human  Freedom.”  • 

25  to  25 — Week-end  Seminar  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa., 
with  Douglas  V.  Steere  as  leader.  Topic,  “Christian  Biography” — 
St.  Francis,  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  and  Albert  Schweitzer,  ^st, 
$10.00;  details  may  be  had  from  Pendle  Hill. 

24 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Langhome,  Pa.,  Meeting  House. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  business,  11  a.m.;  at  2  p.m.,  Bernard  C.  Clausen, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education,  F.G.C.,  “A 
Course  without  a  Commencement,”  a  discussion  about  adult  classes 
in  First-day  schools.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  at  Makefield  Meeting  House,  Dolington,  Pa.:  covered  dish 
supper,  6:50  p.m. 

25 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Menallen  Meeting,  Flora 
Dale,  Pa.  Ministry  and  Counsel.  10:15  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.; 
lunch,  12  noon;  business,  1:50  p.m.;  conference,  2  p.m.:  Amelia 
Swayne,  "How  Does  One  Participate  Most  Helpfully  in  Quaker 
Meeting?” 

25 — Centenary  of  Race  Street  and  Cherry  Street  Meeting  Houses 
at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia.  Worship,  10:50  a.m., 
followed  by  fellowship,  reminiscing,  refreshment  in  Cherry  Street 
Room.  Loan  exhibit,  commemorative  booklet. 

25 —  Forum  at  the  Reading,  Pa..  Meeting  House,  108  North  6th 
Street,  8  p.m.:  George  Thomas,  "Power  Politics — Atomic  Triggerl” 

26 —  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  Historical  Association  to  com¬ 
memorate  centennial  of  Race  Street  and  Cherry  Street  Meeting 
Houses,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  7:50  p.m.: 


DECEMBER 

1 — Christmas  Bazaar  at  the  new  Friends  Meeting  House,  North 
Main  Street,  Yardley,  Pa.,  1  to  6  p.m.,  benefit  of  Building  Fund. 
Gifts,  handmade  articles,  food,  treasure  trove,  snack  bar. 

1 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  at  4th  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  4  p.m. 

BIRTH 

RITTER — On  October  16,  to  George  and  Patricia  Ritter,  a  son 
named  John  Lathrop  Ritter.  The  parents  and  other  four  chil¬ 
dren  are  members  of  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting,  Conn. 

MARRIAGES 

BARRY-LONGSHORE— On  October  24,  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Phyllis  Lyon  Longshore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Rettew  Longshore  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  and  Walter  Russell  Barry, 
son  of  Mrs.  Walter  Russell  Barry  and  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Russell 
Barry  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  George 
School  and  attended  Skidmore  College;  the  groom  is  in  his  senior 
year  at  Dartmouth  College. 

SHAUDYS-HAZELTINE — On  September  9,  at  South  Bend, 
Wash.,  Jean  Hazeltine,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hazeltine 
of  South  Bend,  Wash.,  and  Vincent  Kirkbride  Shaudys,  son  of 
Vincent  P.  and  Anna  K.  Shaudys  of  Newtown,  R.D.,  Pa.  The  groom 
and  his  parents  are  members  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Dolington,  Pa.  The  couple  are  making  their  home  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  where  the  groom  is  associate  professor  at  Montana  State 
University. 

DEA’TH 

WEBSTER — On  August  18,  at  the  Friends  Home,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Anna  Jenkins  Webster,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  1.  Daniel  Webster, 
in  the  90th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Swarthmore 
Meeting,  Pa.  Surviving  are  three  children,  Dorothea,  wife  of  Alfred 
Mitchell  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Philip  J.  Webster  of  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
and  Mariana  J.  Robinson  of  Wallingford,  Pa.  Also  surviving  are 
three  grandsons,  two  granddaughters,  and  two  great-granddaugh¬ 
ters;  two  brothers,  Edward  A.  and  Arthur  H.;  and  a  sister,  Florence. 
Anna  was  the  older  daughter  of  the  late  Howard  M.  and  Mary- 
anna  Jenkins. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

FXOBVIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk.  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TT7CBOB  —  Friends  Meetinr  120  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk.  John  A.  Salyer,  745  Blast 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

Cl^ABXXOHT — Friends  meeting,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

JO^KA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
Kline  and  Draper,  Kirkhouse,  Presbyterian 
church.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7450. 

rABASBBA— Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing.  Meeting  for  worship,  Ehist  Orange 
Grove  at  Oiucland  Avenue,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings.  8  p.m.,  the 
second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


8AK  FBAMCZSCO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  18.30  Sutter  Street. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASKIHOTOH— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  blo<nc  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAZVB8VH.Z.B  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Brorida  Union. 

JACXSOWIZiXiE  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  Evergreen  9-4346. 
MThlfT — Friends  meeting  held  on  top  floor 
of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 
OmiiAVSO-WIHTBB  PABK— Worship,  11 


a.m.,  Sunday,  in  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  Streets. 

■T.  FETEB8BUBCI — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  B.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


ILLINOIS 

CKZOAOO — The  67th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  6616  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 

DOWBEBS  GBOVB  (suburban  Chicago)— 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue. 


IOWA 

EES  MOIBES  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street.  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship.  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW  OBZiBAXrs — Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  WA 
5890  or  UP  8246W. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

AJOraBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
Old  Chapel.  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AI,  3-5902. 
OAlKBBZDOB~Meetlng  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  0:80  a.in.  and  11  a.ni.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  8-6888. 

WOXCB8TEK— Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting.  001  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

MXmrBAFOUS  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby.  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  wA  6-0076. 


MISSOURI 

KAV8A8  CXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  89th  Avenue.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  0:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  information 
call  JA  1556. 

8T.  LOT7Z8 — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
days  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust  Street.  For 
information  call  FL  3116. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SAHTA  FB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Oarcia  Street 
Club,  560  Garcia  Street. 


NEW  JERSEY 

DOTBB— Randolph  Meeting  House,  Quaker 
Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
MABASQVAir— First-day  school,  10  a.m.: 
meeting  for  worship.  11:15  a.m.  Route  35 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBAVT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423  State 
Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 
BUFFAAO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

AOVO  XSLAB3>  — ■  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock  Road. 
First-day  school.  0:45  a.m.:  meeting  for 
worship.  11  a.m. 

VBW  TOBK— Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday.  11  a.m.  Telephone  QRamercy 
8-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
Information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 


October — April:  221  East  16th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-18  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church.  13th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 
80AMDALB — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting. 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains. 
New  York. 

BTSAOTTSB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CIBCnriTAXI  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4084. 
CLBVBXiANl} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10016  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2605. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABBXSBXTBQ — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

IiAB’CABTBB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  a.m»  new  meeting 
house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  80,  IH 
miles  west  of  Lancaster. 
FHXLAX>BX.FKXA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west  of 
Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill.  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets.  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Rltten- 
house  6-3263. 

FXTT8BUBOK— Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 
8TATB  COLLBOB — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MB1IFHX8  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent,  Elsther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  6-0656. 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Rout*  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A  recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  (^alified  physicians  ma^  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Owned  hy  Friends  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  Telephone  West  Chester  3120 


TEXAS 

XOU8TOV — Friends  Worship  Group  each 
Sunday.  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


AVAILABLE 


COMPANION  to  woman  going  to  Florida 
for  winter.  Light  housekeeping.  Apply  to 
Mrs.  Rena  Coveney,  The  Homestead, 
Mansfield,  R.  D.,  Pa. 


CENTER  CITY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— First 
fioor  spacious  office  (two  rooms,  lavatory) 
with  or  without  garage.  Call  Kingsley 
5-0351  mornings  or  evenings. 


MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  HOUSE: 
Pleasant  accommodation  for  individuals 
and  families.  Reasonable.  Reservations, 
Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio  Marlscal  132, 
Mexico  1,  D.  F. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUT  BELIEFS  into 
action.  You  can  live  your  beliefs  at  either 
of  these  two  integrated  communities 
(majority  white  families)  under  Quaker 
leadership.  Concord  Park  —  modern  3-  and 
4-bedroom  ranch  homes  from  812,690;  old 
Lincoln  Highway  and  Route  132,  Trevose; 
one  mile  from  Philadelphia  interchange 
of  Pa.  Turnpike.  Oreenbelt  Knoll  —  con¬ 
temporary  hillside  homes,  3  to  5  bed¬ 
rooms;  woodland  setting  with  parks  on 
four  sides  including  2-acre  private  park; 
panelled  27'  living  room,  fireplace  set  in 
fioor-to-ceiling  glass  wall;  many  other 
unusual  features;  from  $19,950.  On  Holme 
Avenue  1  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Pennypack  Circle  (in  city  lim¬ 
its).  Trade-ins  accepted.  Models  open 
daily  and  Sunday  to  9  p.m.  Telephone 
ELmwood  7-4856,  or  write  George  E.  Otto 
and  Morris  Milgram,  builders,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  companion¬ 
able,  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  One  adult;  driv¬ 
er’s  license  desirable  but  not  necessary. 
Write  Box  H135,  Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEMOTHER  for  eight  little  girls  in 
private  boarding  school  near  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  on  bus  line.  Apply  to  Ellen  Q. 
Sawin,  Sunny  Hills,  Hockessin,  Delaware. 


COMPANION -HOUSEKEEPER,  with  or 
without  child,  for  elderly  lady  near  New 
Hope.  Write  to  H.  Knight,  100  Charles 
Drive,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  or  telephone  Law¬ 
rence  5-3839. 


FAMILIES  who  want  to  enjoy  life  in  a 
successful  integrated  community  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  See  item  under  Available,  “Op- 
portunlty  to  put  beliefs  into  action." 


TYPIST  for  part-time  clerical  position; 
hours  to  be  arranged;  some  knowledge  of 
Quaker  literature  required.  Friends  Book 
Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.; 
telephone  MArket  7-3576. 


PIANO,  preferably  studio  upright.  Have 
an  instrument  which  has  received  your 
care  for  years  but  you  no  longer  use? 
Our  children  need  it.  Can  pay  moderate 
price.  Blumberg,  Concord  Park,  Trevose, 
Pa.;  ELmwood  7-6892. 


LOCAL  AREA  ASSISTANTS  for  new 
housing  service.  Real  estate  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Should  have 
broad  social  Interests  in  race  relations  and 
integrated  housing,  be  a  resident  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburbs,  and  have  use  of  car. 
Part  time,  hours  fiexible;  commission  basis 

flus  expenses.  Friends  Suburban  Housing. 

nc.,  53  Cricket  Avenue,  Ardmore^  Pa.; 
Midway  9-0992.  ■ 
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1799  WESnOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOIARSHIPS  1956 

Westtovon  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  hosed 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  ^500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a  pupil  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a  Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests;  one  in  Elnglish,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a  third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1957-58  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1957. 

For  application  forms  address: 

Daniel  D.  Test/  Jr./  Headmaster 
Westtown  School 

Box  1000/  WesttowH/  Pennsylvania 


An  Announcement  of  Interest  Regarding 
the  Friendly  Persuasion 


An  Illustrated  Engagement  Calendar  for  1957 

Pennsylvania  Date  Book 

THE  EDITORIAL  CAPTIONS  ARE  IN  THE  VEIN  OF  THE  QUAKER  PERSUASION 


Gift  .  .  .  $1.25  Postpaid  .  .  .  Boxed 


COLONIAL  BOOKS  -  P.  O.  BOX  141,  BELMONT,  MASS. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  ‘Trivate  ^\}£ospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


FOR  SALE 
Riverton,  New  Jersey 

Four-bedroom  home,  with  two  extra 
bedrooms  on  third  floor.  Spacious 
living  room,  dining  room,  and  den 
on  first  floor.  Two  bathrooms,  hot 
water  oil  heat,  one-car  garage.  Comer 
lot  100  X  146  in  old  Friends'  com¬ 
munity,  near  Friends  meeting  (West- 
field)  and  school;  one  block  from 
Riverton  Yacht  Club;  in  easy  com¬ 
muting  distance  to  Philadelphia  (via 
Tacony-Palmyra  bridge)  and  Cam¬ 
den. 

Telephone  Riverton  9-1780W 


THE  PENINGTON 

21S  EAST  ISth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Naxt  doer  to  the  Mooting  Heuto 
A  Friondo  Hootel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
eance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORontorcy  ^9193 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day.  Instructions  regarding  ad¬ 
vertising  MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEHEHBA,  21 S  Feltoi  Arenw,  Csllisgdale,  Pa. 

More  thon  6  years  of  references  in  Sworthmore, 
Po.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  rates  .  .  .  over  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtprntntatiu* 

225  S.  ISth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  —  Collego  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


November  17,  1956 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


745 


Old  Newbury,  a  pattern  in  ster¬ 
ling  silver  flatware  to  appeal  to 
discerning  tastes,  handwrought 
exclusively  for  Fred  J.  Cooper 
in  Philadelphia:  6-pc.  place  set¬ 
ting  (dinner  size)  at  ^52.75. 

Flatware  of  sterling  silver  han¬ 
dles  (hollow)  and  stainless  steel 
bowls,  tines  and  blades. ..  with 
a  decorative  touch  of  turquoise 
enamel:  a  4-pc.  place  setting  at 
$16;  without  enamel  $15. 

Bowls  of  turquoise  enamel  on 
sterling  silver  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  including  a  magnificent 
punchbowl  at  $375. 

Federal^Tu  Included 

13th  St.  below  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  7,' Pa. 
WAlnut  3-1068 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DXanAT  ADVZBTX8ZHO  —  16<  per 
aarate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  Inch; 
10%  discount  for  6—24  insertions 
within  six  months:  18%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

BBOUZiAB  MZBTXirO  BOTXCBS— 184 
per  a^ate  line;  no  discount  for  re¬ 
peated  insertions. 

OZa.88ITZBD  ADVBBTiaXirO— 74  per 

word,  with  a  minimum  charae  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  he  supplied  if  re¬ 
quested,  and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charae. 

Advertislnff  copy  may  be  chanced 
without  extra  charare. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
ISIS  Cberri  Street,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa.;  II  t  Jiif 


A  HOUSING  SERVICE 

In  the 

Philadelphia  Suburbs 
Endorsed  by  Friends 

YOU  can  help  to  overcome  racial  injustices 
in  your  suburban  community: 

•  Send  us  a  card  if  you  would  welcome 
a  responsible  family  from  a  minority 
aroup  as  neishbors. 

•  Tell  us  if  a  house  is  for  sale  in  your 
immediate  neiahborbood. 

•  List  your  house  with  us  if  you  plan 
to  selL 

CALL  us  if  you  want  TO  BUY  a  house  in  the 
suburbs.  Our  service  is  available  to  all. 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

53  Cricket  Avenue  •  Ardmore,  Pa. 

MMwoy  %nn 


OAKWOOD 

Oakwood  seeks  to  clarify 

Coeducational  Quaker 

the  individual's  relation  to 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

society  and  to  release  the 
the  powers  within  to  fulfill 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

this  relation. 

For  additional  information  write 

CHARLES  W.  HUTTON 

•  •  •  •  Principal 

OAKWOOD 

SCHOOL 

BOX  45 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Gradee  9~12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1957-58  ore  now  welcome.  Children  of  Friends 
should  file  applications  by  February  1,  1957,  to  receive  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Others  should  file  applications  by  January  1,  1957. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ^ 

Richard  H.  ^  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  35Q,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Hnadmastnr 
Box  B,  Locust  Volley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capitol 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  AAiddte  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RKORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDVENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA 


ASK 
OF  Y  O 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Mtmbtrt  of  New  York  Stock  Excbitnge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  artd  Arch  Stroatt 
Philodalphia  7,  Po. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Comrrsittee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  In  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charlee  Wynn,  MAdison  S-8069,  in 
the  evenins. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Loeett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Hills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

EstabUsbed  1843 

PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


CONSTRUCTORS  inc. 

dttnl  ‘■til*  L  BESItlEIS  •  FIRimCIEIS  •  IBIIOEIS 

MOREISVtllE  AND  •RISTOt.  RUCKS  CO.,  RA. 
O  I  O.  tow.  OTTO.  rsis.  ROST.  C.  CROWEli.  v.rtis. 


FRIENDS  HOSPITAL 

2  EstabUsbed  assd  operated  sissce  1813 

2  by  members  of  the  ReUgious  Society  of  Friends 

h  The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted 

<  exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

I  Roosevilt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Avenue 

<  Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  FederaUy  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


Builders  of  ConfldeiKe 
Since  1868 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCi  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


TMR  LROAl.  IMTSUJaUICRa< 


